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Local Board 33 

MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 

Your Neighbors Have the War’s Toughest Job 


T his is the story of an American draft 
board. The setting is Middletown, 
Conn., an average American city with an 
average city's problems. But it could be 
any town. It could be your town, and the 
men cm the board could be your neighbors 
and your friends. For those men are the 
merchants and lawyers and farmers and 
factory hands who are proving that de- 
mocracy works. 

Throughout the nation, selective ser- 
vice boards today are performing a com- 
munity service in the American way. Their . 
job is to supply the manpower for^Aznec- / 
lea’s growing Army. . - ' 

It’s not an easy job and there’s no sal- 
ary and even less glory attached tisflt But 
it’s being done efficiently, sincerely and 
honestly by representative citizens In 
every community. ' j 

There are 6441 draft boards 4n the 
United States, Including Alaska,' Hawaii 
and Puerto Rico, with millions of men — a 


vast reservoir of strength. These men rep- 
resent all ages, all social strata, all degrees 
of physical fitness. They have to be weeded 
out, classified and treated with the in* 
herent sense of fairness that every Amer* 
lean considers his birthright. 

In a project so large, tome errors can be 
made and have been made. Men with a 
Justifiable basis for deferment have been 
sent into service; others, who should be 
wearing khaki, are still walking around in 
“»oot” suits. 

Usually, these errors are rectified and 
the boards, with two years of experience 
behind them, are making fewer and fewer 
mistakes as they gain mote practice. 

Board members themselves accept their 
responsibility gravely. They all realize 
the work leaves them open to criticism, 
abuse and even personal threats. 

But as in Middletown, they feel that 
“someone has to do the job and It may as 
well be us.” 


LOCAL BOARD 1] consists of these five 
men. They represent three communi- 
ties — Middletown, Cromwell and 
Middlefield — have jurisdiction over 
all locally registered manpower. 
Actually, Cromwell and Middlefield 
are suburbs .of Middletown. 

These men have the same business 
interests, the same sort of homes you 
have. Let them stand on their record. 
Seated, left to right: 

ARTHUR J. CONNILL. 44, ria liman of 
the board. He came from Boston to 
Middletown 13 years ago: is a vice- 
commander of the American Legion; 
was on a Navy patrol boat in the last 
war; married 18 years; has daughter 
of 17; Elks; Chamber of Commerce. 
•IOROI C. Zf HI. 49, bom in Middle- 
town; manages a furniture depart- • 
ment; sergeant In 77th Division over- 
seas; former member of City Council; 
married 22 years; has boy of 8; Amer- 
ican Legion, Knights of Pythias. 

Standing left to right: 

BURTON I. BALL. 90, Middletown born; 
vice-president, Roger-Hubbard Ferti- 
lizer; active service overseas; 1st 
Lieut, of Infantry; married 24 years; 
three sons, oldest 20; American Le- 
gion; President, Community Chest. 
JOHN LYMAN. 48, bom In Middlefield; 
owns, operates a 1,000-acre dairy- 
fruit farm; served in State Legisla- 
ture; past Pres. State Farm Bureau; 
married 20 yean; 3 girls, 1 boy; father 
headed World War I draft board. 
IDWARD M. nSLDINO, 41, of Cromwell; 
foreman, American Paper Goods Co* 
Kensington, Conn., defense work; 
Cromwell Town Court justice;- mar- 
ried 14 yean; boy, 4; K. of C.; Crom- 
well Volunteer Fire Department. 
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MIDDLETOWN IS A FARM AND INDUSTRIAL CENTER 


MAIN STRUT, Middletown, Conn., could be Main 
street, U. 8. A. It’s a wide, straight street, 
stre tchi ng the length of town, lined on each 
Mde with modern stores, churches, theatres and 
old buildings. Incorporated in 1784, Middle- 
town Is an historic American town. In early 
days It was a leading Colonial seaport, han- 
dling the rum and molasses trade from the West 


Indies. Today it’s a shopping center for term- 
ers, and the focal point of a thriving industrial 
pea. It has SO, factories whose products range 
from marine hardware to lace and textiles. 
Middletown’s population is 26,210; of 

Polish and Italian families as well as old New 
England stock. There are seven banks, 8,342 
telephones, one newspaper, two theatres, one 


hospital and 20 churches covering almost all 
denomination*. Weslyan College, founded In • 
1831, overlooks the town from High at. Like 
all American towns, Middletown has its residen- 
tial section and its slum section — its College 
8U Fair View Ave., and Washington Ave.; its 
Bank St., its Lumber St^ Cherry St., and Water 
8t. All these things make an American town. 










BOARD CHAIRMAN CONNELL^SA SMALL TOWN 
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SUNDAYS are really family get-together-days for the Connells. They usually choir service. Their afternoons could be your afternoons — they read the 

attend church in the mornings, sometimes visit the Weslyan chapel to hear N Sunday papers, listen to favorite radio programs and visit with friends. 



YHK CONN ILLS lease a one-family home just outside of Middletown proper, BIST miNDS are Mr. and Mrs. Carlos B. Bills, whom they've known for 

have lived there ever since they moved from Boston to Conn. These days 13 yean. He's an attorney In town. The Connells and Ellises do everything 

Mrs. Connell leaves for work along with her husband. She’s In the Red together. In their bridge games, the men play their wives because they 

Cross Motor Corps, and has been trained in Home Nursing and First Aid. Haim that they have developed a system which the women can't beat. 
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THIS IS HOW DRAFT 

X/ aJor problem which face* Local Board S3 
ATI aa well aa every other board in the coun- 
try, la meeting its monthly quota o f man- 1 
■ power. In performing thia Job, they try to be 
«ure persona with grounds for deferment re- 
ceive a fair hearing. But above all else, they 
remember that the "quota haa to be filled " 

When obvious material la exhausted the 
boards will begin calling men with depen- 
dents, and married men. Local Board 33 works 
under the general rule that the degree of de- 
pendency will determine the order in which 
they will be called. 

Selective Service Boards are working under 
many handicaps. 

*Qne is the ease with which official and non- 
official statements— often contradictory— are 
released to the public. Another is the question 
of Jurisdiction over registrants who have left 
home towns for defense Jobs. Boards In the 
defense areas believe they should decide 
whether a man’s Job is vital to the national 
war effort, rather than boards 1,000 rftlles 
from the scene. - , 

. Jhese problems must be solved by National 
Selective Service. Meanwhile, America’s man- 
power continues, to be classified. Inducted or 
deferred. 



CLASSIFIED JA! Gerald Washington Footlt, 42, runs 
a small produce farm. He's married, no children. 
Board felt Footlt was necessary to civilian activi- 
ty, that farm work was more Important than 
Army service. Because the need Is so great, board 
bas been giving the farmers every consideration. 



CLASSIFIED 1A: Joan Woodruff, It, u a branch 
manager for Vapyre Gas Corp. Married six yean, 
be has lived In Middletown for three. Has no chil- 
men. Board asked his wife to appear, decided on 
the basis of her complete dependency and the 
length of their marriage to defer Mr. Woodruff. 
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classified (ENLISTMENT): Stanley Robert Duda, 
21, born In Middletown, worksat Cbnneli’s- Si* 
weeks alter receiving his queetlonaire be enlisted 
In the Army Air Forces. Re was granted his draft 
release by the board. Board gives lA’a time to 
enlist even after receiving the Induction notices. 


C UH1 HIP 3A: Joseph Rafferty, 20, works In a Hail 
bearing factory. Father died two years ago, -has- 
been supporting mother, Mrs. Rose Rafferty, 00, 
since then. Board believes it a clear case of de- 
pendency. When it becomes necessary to draft men 
with collateral dependents, Joe might be inducted. 
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CLASSIFIED 1A: Alois F . Peters, 43, has been a regu- 
lar man on Police Force for 16 years, also operates 
farm. Claimed dependency because of two chile 
dren. This, together with farm work, caused 
board to defer him. No consideration given him |$ 
police officer. Board feds that they're replaceable. 

CLASSIFIED 26: Louis Moncardo, 38, naturalised 
American citiaen, is a sampler at the Russell Man- 
ufacturing Co., making shock absorbers (above) 
for a plane’s landing gear. With Russell 20 years, 
he holds a fairly responsible job. Board gave him 
tax industrial deferment aftertheir investigation. 
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CLASSIMt lA: William Scanlon, 45, works for Mid- 
dletown Sanitation Dept. He got his first job 
after fin i shin g the 6th grade when he went to work 
for the Russell Co. He has been working ever since: 
now supports a 70-year-old father. Board granted 
him deferment on the ground of dependency. 


classified 2Ar- Nicholas Masselll (left), 24. and 
Joseph Masselli, 26, are brothers, both chemists at 
Weslyan College. Nick is a graduate assistant in- 
structor, Joe does chemical analysis on Navy 
projects. Nick was deferred as Important to the 
educational program, Joe because of his research. 
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CONNELL doein't g B t horn* before 3 A. M. But 
k* k* 4 this reward — knowing it'* e job well done. 







